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THE sessions of the San Francisco Conference did 
not open with prayer; yet never before in the history 
of the world has there been so concerted an action 
among the peoples of the earth in prayers for a just 
and lasting peace. The nations of the world, as na- 
tions and individuals, are praying in fervent accord 
for divine guidance in the building of a constitution 
for a better world. The altars, sacred places, and 
pods worshiped fall into infinite varieties; yet, when 
n spirit peoples meet at the global altar, they pray 
or the same peace. 

The constitution of the United Nations may not men- 
ion the name, God; yet, in the evolution of the ability 
bf men to live together in larger and larger units, re- 
igious belief has been a potent factor throughout the 
ears; and, in the building of this constitution, rever- 





















































ce for powers infinitely greater than ourselves will 
robably characterize the statesmanlike strueture of 
he world’s greatest common code or creed. 
The constitution will probably not mention the name 
KS ff Jesus; yet in the moral thought of the world to- 
ay the supreme sacrifices and the supreme hopes, 
hether from Christian peoples, from religions we 
ill “heathen,” or from nonbelievers, the central core 
presents the practical aspects of the ideals of the 
ristian religion. 
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The constitution will have nothing to say about a 
hiiorm world religion as regards forms of worship, 
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creeds, theologies, or philosophies; yet the war for 
freedom of religion is doing more than anything has 
ever done before to bring peoples together in the 
Christian way of life. 

Among those subscribing to the San Francisco 
charter will be many groups who take a negative or 
indifferent attitude toward religion; yet they subscribe 
to the religious sanctions for the good life when they 
are presented under other names which are free from 
antagonistic or factional implications. 

In short, the constitution will set up no sanctions 
of religious theory, belief, or supernatural dominance; 
yet it will lay the cornerstone for a united theory of 
the good life, which the religions of the world pro- 
claim in fragmentary ways as their dominant message 
today. 

A Working Definition of Religion. What are the 
essentials of a world religion? A good religion is an 
attitude toward some Supreme Power other than self 
which results in progressive realization of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty in life. This is a definition which 
holds for all the great religions of the world regard- 
less of their creeds, historical background, civilization, 
theologies, or philosophies. It satisfies the Christian 
faith and all other religious faiths which have a sim- 
ilar goal. It applies to all cultural levels in the rise 


of man. It can be adapted to world changes in re- 
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ligion in the foreseeable development and evolution of 
man as a religious being. 

There are two elements in the definition. The first 
is the assertion that religion is essentially an attitude, 
a predictable mode of behavior based upon devotion 
to some World Ground greater than self. The object 
of this allegianee is called God in the hundreds of 
Christian and related interpretations of that term. 
In lower religions there have been thousands of varie- 
ties of gods which man has conceived in the process 
of evolution of the religious life, all potent in the con- 
trol of human behavior. The second element is a 
statement of the goal or test of value of a religion. 
Truth, goodness, and beauty are the concepts which 
comprehend all higher virtues and sentiments. These 
are not thought of as absolute realities since they in 
themselves are subject to progressive revision in the 
The goal is specific, the good life 
It is a supreme chal- 


rise of civilization. 
in terms of the virtues named. 
lenge to all forms of Christian religion and non- 
Christian religions alike. 

The Spiritual Aspect. Religion is a part of man’s 
original nature. It has cropped out in some form 
from the first appearance of man on earth as man, 
throughout all the changes in evolution, and is des- 
tined to assert itself in all coming generations. The 
evolution of religion has in all ages been an index to 
the cultural level of the people, although it has taken 
thousands of forms—from our point of view, some 
good and some bad. Individual or racial denial of 
religious interest or religious attitude is temporary 
and only reactionary to some particular forms of 
religion. As civilization progresses, permanent ele- 
ments of religion will gradually crop out and tend to 
unify the peoples of the earth to satisfy a fairly uni- 
versal craving for the higher life in escape from fear 
and for the gaining of fellowship with powerful and 
beneficent forees, natural or supernatural. 

In the common melting pot of the nations of the 
earth, theology, dogma, and creed will tend to simmer 
down to those elements which represent the common 
good and noncorrupt aspects of all theologies, phi- 
losophies, and creeds. There will be no global unity 
in organization at the dogmatic level. The esthetic, 
emotional, logical, and speculative aspects of religion 
will survive in a spirit of humility, awe, and reverence 
comparable to the intelligent man’s contemplation of 
the starry heavens and self-surrender to an undefined 
World Ground in which he finds peace of mind, fel- 
lowship, and a place for worship. Countless forms 
of constructive mysticism will bridge many gaps in 
the evolution of religious thought. One cf the free- 


doms for which this war has been waged is freedom 
of faith and worship. Many Christians will have to 
sacrifice their present concept of the spread of religion 
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through conquest. Christianity has played a doy, 
nant part in the waging of this war by democrati, 
nations and will hold the leadership in the foundatio, 
of organized peace. This will not be in terms ¢ 
Christian theology, but in terms of the Christian oy. 
phasis upon the most progressive humanistic concepts 
toward which all positive religions are gravitating anj 
through sacrifices of religious differences which hay 
been the cause of some of the most cruel wars, 

The Logical, Ethical, and Esthetic Aspects, 4 
global religion will assume the characteristies of ; 
developing system of essentially ethical culture. Te. 
ritorially bound gods and modes of worship will ly 
transformed in a melting pot of a unified world, anj 
those elements of all religions which serve the deep. 
rooted human cravings for the good life most re. 
sonably will survive. The 20th century has revealej 
this evolution in religion at an accelerated pace. Wit. 
ness the radical change which has taken place in the 
Christian religions within the present century, at hone 
and abroad. Witness the result of trade, intern. 
tional law, and polities as developing in the direction 
of the good life. Witness the change in religiow 
views of all peoples as the result of literacy, gener! 
education, and higher education. Witness the begin- 
ning of a global good-neighbor policy. In all, ther 
has been a tendency to substitute consciousness of 
right and wrong for theories of heaven and hell, ani 
preach the gospel of the good life in place of the 
priestly saving of souls. There will be no sing 
organized global religion. The goal is not a unifel 
chureh, theology, or mode of worship. Freedom 0 
worship is guaranteed and encouraged, and freedou 
leads to differentiation. This is esseniial for tle 
beneficent evolution of the religions of the worli 
Christians need not worship in Buddhist temples no 
Buddhist in Christian churches. Yet there will k 
a sweeping influence on the good-neighbor polit 
There is no future for religious unity by conquest 
Dominant religious organizations must take into % 
count the anthropology of religion, religious heritages 
pulsating culture-levels, individual differences in pe 
sonality, and the role of government, industry, a! 
international relations in the shaping of world move 
ments. 

The religious goal will be attained mainly by t 
integration of religious virtues into the daily life. I 
may not be spoken of or organized as religion, bi 
like eating, sleeping, working, and playing it ™ 
tend to be universally accepted as an element of sit 
cessful living in the larger neighborhood. Followe® 
of organized faiths will have the fullest freedom 
perhaps be a source of strongest motivation, but 
pursuit of the good life will be a thing in itself, 2” 
the ethical, rational, and esthetical code for the affaus 
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of the world will be the Golden Rule or “Love thy 


domi- 


















































































































































































eratic % neighbor as thyself.” 
lation [ie Universal Education. Universal education will be 
ns of : the largest factor in the determination of a global 
n ely. : religion. The spirit of literacy, encouragement of 
neepts : freedom to think, intereommunication through the 
¢ ani J spirit of learning, the rise of seience and technology, 
have ew belief in the dignity of man, and command and rever- 
: ence for truth, goodness, and beauty are building 
ts. A : blocks for the coming religion. It will be a structure 
of 8 ® built upon solid foundations rather than a castle in 
Te. [0 the air imposed upon peoples by conquest or regimen- 
vill be ‘ation and will provide room for the vision and ex- 
d, ani Je pression of the highest spiritual impulses in man. 
- deep. Most massive reinforcement to this universal eore of 
st ree- religion will eome from the rise of the four fifths of 
vealed the population of the earth which have hitherto lived 
Wit. (ee under the curse of illiteracy. Witness the rise of cer- 
in the ee tain elements in Russia. Russia is emerging from a 
t howe dominant stage of illiteracy to a universal education 
ntern. [ee at a fabulous pace with which no other large nation 
rection : ean compare. Through rebellion she has rid herself 
eligious , ot corrupt aspects of a dominant hierarchy and has 
general fim developed a tolerance for a chastened church and roots 
begin: f of religious belief. It has moved in the direction of 
|, there [= making the distinction between right and wrong the 
ness ol : 
al, ai [MISCONCEPTIONS OF EXCEL- 
«“)LENCE AND DEMOCRACY: A 
unified BPREPLY TO DR. WILCOX 
dom of i 
freedom THE article, “Excellence and Democracy?” by John 
for the ee Wilcox, in Scxoon anp Society, March 30, 1946, per- 
. world. forms the extraordinary feat of starting with a defini- 
ples not Btion of demoeraey and reaching the conclusion that, 
will be “In a high school where only ability would count, an 
- policy aristoeraey of intellect would be the natural expres- 
conquest. fee On Of a truly demoeratie order.”! The validity of 
into at this conclusion depends largely upon the validity of 
eritages pthe definition. Professor Wilcox says of the word 
in pe: ae (emocratic” : 
try, a Jn education it generally denotes: (1) the unique value 
1d move por each person as a human end; (2) the ideal right of 
ach person to attain his deserved status without avoid- 
y_ by the ble help or hindrance from extraneous factors of family 
‘ite. | osition, family means, race, color, sex, or place of origin 
vion, bt i (Ve, mobility of status according to deserts); and (3) 
f it wil suitable behavior toward those of different status (e.g., 
‘ of sit Reape ths inferiors, no servility to superiors). To 
Pollowes I ese ends this discussion lends full accord. 
dom ant Js this an adequate or accurate definition of democ- 
, but th cy? Professor Wileox says that the term has so 
tself, at! any different meanings under different circumstances 
he affalls 





ve All quotations throughout this paper, unless otherwise 
‘ted, are from Dr. Wileox’s article. 
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supreme criterion of life. 


When the crisis is over, 
Russia will profit by religious intercourse with the 
rest of the world. The present so-called atheism is 
a passing epidemic episode. 

The Tie That Binds. The world is one now. As- 
pects of life assume global proportions in tendencies, 
opportunities, and responsibilities. In spite of the 
kaleidoseopie, convulsive frustration, conflict, and de- 
spair, the affairs of the world are now inseparably 
interrelated. Government is like a gigantic holding 
company in business. So also are our industries, sci- 
ences, technologies, and the control of natural re- 
sources, material and spiritual. Christianity and re- 
lated religions will now be challenged to present a 
solid front as moulders of the “last stand” for the 
survival of civilization in an atomie age. 

The vital message of the progressive and positive 
religion of today is the gospel of the good life. This 
will find support from learning and enlightened com- 
mon sense. It will be spearheaded by the lasting 
Hellenic influences. It will be accepted by masses of 
leaders who make no profession of religion. This 
core of religion is the saving grace of the world. 
Beyond this ethical aspect of religious practice, in- 
creasing diversity in faith and worship may prevail. 


By 
ARCHIBALD W. ANDERSON 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


that it needs to be pinned down to a clear meaning 
every time it is used. Such clarification is desirable 
but that does not mean that any writer 1s completely 
free to assign whatever meaning he chooses to the 
term. The term “democracy” has significance in Amer- 
ican life because it stands for certain traditions in 
our society and for certain ideals. There is sufficient 
agreement about this tradition and these ideals to 
give the term substance. Its meaning and its impli- 
cations for education have been explored in a rather 
voluminous literature. When viewed in the light of 
that exploration, Professor Wilcox’s definition seems 
partial and inadequate. There is nothing in it to 
indicate that democracy is a way of social living and 
group action. To the extent that his definition reeog- 
nizes that the individual has a relationship to society, 
that relationship is conceived solely in terms of 
status. The definition implies that he will be living 
among inferiors and superiors but goes no farther 
in defining his relations to them than to indicate that 
he should be polite to the former and not fawn 
upon the latter. 

The failure of the definition to take adequately 
into account the social implications of democracy is 
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further accentuated by the fact that it does not men- 
tion—directly or indirectly—three basic democratic 
ideals. These are: 

1. The idea of mutual concern as an essential ele- 
ment in the concept of the unique value of the indi- 
vidual. By mutual concern something more positive 
is meant than the somewhat negative idea that an 
individual is not to be used as a means but treated 
as an end. It indicates that all individuals shall be 
positively concerned to see that all other individuals 
are treated as ends. 

2. The idea that the best, if not the only, way to 
secure those social conditions, which will make pos- 
sible and help insure the fullest development of human 
personalities, is for the individuals who compose a 
society to work together for common ends. This in- 
volves the idea of co-operation. It also implies that, 
paralleling the responsibility of society for the devel- 
opment of the individual, there is a reciprocal respon- 
sibility on the individual for furthering group con- 
cerns. 

3. The idea that social decisions are best made 
through a rational process which involves the partici- 
pation of every individual in the whole procedure of 
deliberation, discussion, examination of data, formu- 
lation of opinions, selection of representatives, ete., 
which leads to decision making. This idea has been 
stated by John Dewey in these words: 


The keynote of democracy as a way of life may be ex- 
pressed, it seems to me, as the necessity for the participa- 
tion of every mature being in the formation of the values 
that regulate the living of men together: which is neces- 
sary from the standpoint of both the general welfare and 
the full development of human beings as individuals.? 


It should be noted that the present writer is not 
insisting on the inclusion of these additional ideals 
in the definition of democracy out of mere caprice. In 
one form or another, they are discussed in practically 
every serious exploration of the democratic bases of 
education. 

When 
preparatory education are examined in the light of the 
ideals that are omitted from Professor Wilcox’s defi- 


the arguments for a segregated college- 


nition, these arguments lose their seeming plausibility. 
Let us examine these arguments more closely. 

In his diseussion of inequality, Professor Wilcox 
carries paradox perilously close to contradiction. He 
emphasizes the point that inequality is a fact in 
Ameriean life. He states that “the democratic dictum 
that all men are equal [which he ealls a “verbal inac- 
curacy”| ...is valuable as a denial of inequality,” and 
yet argues for an educational system geared to the 
fact of inequality in a society where some individuals 


ScHOOL AND Society, 45: 1162, April 


2 John Dewey. 


3, 1937, p. 457. 
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are “inferior” and others are “superior.” It is some. 
what difficult to tell just what Professor Wileox js 
trying to say about inequality and equality, Appar. 
ently he is trying to find some way of resolving the 
conflict between equality as an ideal and inequality 
as a fact, but he fails to recognize that he is approach. 
ing such a resolution when he defines the ideal of 
equality to mean “that each man has unique value, 
value that cannot be compared with the value of any 
other man.” This definition, which might have been 
a step in the direction of a positive interpretation of 
the meaning of equality, Professor Wilcox damns by 
labelling it “harmless.” This is a crucial point. To 
make the ideal of equality, so defined, a harmless 
verbal inaccuracy is to render it of no significance, 
in effect to negate or destroy it. And destroying the 
ideal of equality is tantamount to erecting the fact of 
inequality into an ideal. Inequality, then, is no longer 
an obdurate obstacle to democratic development, some. 
thing to be overcome or ameliorated, but a guide to 
action, a goal to be achieved. If Professor Wilcox does 
not state this in so bald a fashion, it is implicit 
throughout his discussion. It is most apparent when 
he tends to equate inequality with diversity or variety 
which, he says, is, in modern society, “the whole 
thing.” It is on the basis both of the fact and of the 
desirability of variety (i.e., inequality) that he makes 
his proposal for segregated education. 

The failure of Professor Wilcox’s article to assign 
positive significance to the ideal of the equal valu 
of individuals is linked with the failure, previously 
mentioned, to perceive the broader implication of the 
ideal of the unique value of the individual. The im 
plications of these two related ideals are sometimes 
summed up in such phrases as “the maximum develop. 
ment of personality” or “respeet for human persot- 
ality.” These ideals require more for their fulfillment 
than simply the specialized development of the ind 
vidual’s peculiar talents. That development is neces 
sary, but the personality of the individual takes m 
more than his special talents. Any individual, eve 
the highly intellectual, has a whole range of potel- 
tialities that may differ widely in the degree to whict 
they can be developed toward excellence. To take om 
of these, such as “high intelleetual potentiality,” a! 
make it the criterion for segregating the individual » 
a specialized school for the development of acadet 
excellence, is to deny to that individual the right ' 
the development of all his potentialities that is gu" 
anteed to him by the demoeratie ideals as they bi" 
been defined in this paper. 

It is true that a democratic society benefits as i 
seeks out and develops a great variety of talents, + 
it needs something more from the individual than ™ 
special talents. It needs his loyalty, his unders!#* 
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ing of and respect for the diverse abilities and inter- 
ests of other people, and his ability to participate in 
demoeratie processes. No society can exist which does 
not have some basic minimum of unity, something 
that holds it together. In a democracy this unity can 
nly be secured when there is common allegiance to 
those unifying ideals that are the democratie ideals 
themselves. The development of common loyalties is 
is much a funetion of democratic edueation as the 
development of special abilities. It is difficult to see 
how common loyalties can be developed in a segregated 
edueational system, especially when the only unifying 
principle proposed to accompany segregation is the 
notion that people of one status be polite to people 
\f another status. 

Professor Wilcox’s discussion of status is as diffi- 
eult to understand as his discussion of equality. In 
one place he says, “Each man has a thousand sta- 


tuses, not just one.” However, his frequent use of 


such terms as “deserved status,” “social inferior,” 
“economic superiority,” ete., seems to imply that there 
is some kind of generalized status in society repre- 
g different levels of importance and influence, 


and that this social status is somehow associated with 


intellectual status. 

It is precisely this implication that makes Professor 
Wilcox’s notion of developing an intellectual aristoc- 
racy in school so disturbing. It gives reason to doubt 
that he is using the word “aristocracy” only as a 
figurative designation of those with high intelligence. 
A case can and should be made for the discovery and 
nurture of intellectual ability. But to advoeate the 
‘ostering of intelligence in its proper relationship to 
the whole development of human personality and re- 
sponsible citizenship is one thing. It is quite a dif- 
‘erent thing to associate intellectual ability with a 
generalized social status. When that is done, to segre- 
gate and edueate for academie excellence 1s, in effect, 
io educate for a consciousness of superiority in social 
status. The intellectual aristocrat becomes a social 
aristoerat—and social aristocracy is utterly antitheti- 

| to any modern conception of democracy. 

Equally incompatible with modern conceptions of 
lemoeracy is Professor Wileox’s suggestion that edu- 
cation should try to make the masses of the people 

‘ented with their lot while the intellectual elite 
pees on to higher things. Human contentment is, of 

use, a Valuable social goal but contentment with 


® rocnoa ° . 
“*spect to minor matters, or with respect to personal 


alters, is no substitute for concern over major social 
justices. Teaching contentment with things as they 
‘1 a society as characterized by social inequities 


98 One } 
- al 


Sis a dangerous procedure to follow in a demoe- 
‘he very existence of which depends upon the 
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maintenance of the common loyalties of its members. 
Social injustice is not rectified and unity is not built 
by the inculeation of that kind of contentment. Unity 
is built by people working together in the Solution of 
common problems and participating in democratic 
procedures. It is impossible to develop through a 
system of specialized and segregated schools the in- 
dividual’s ability to engage in this type of democratic 
co-operation and participation. That ability ean be 
developed only through long experience in working 
co-operatively and democratically with people of 
widely differing abilities and interests, It is true, as 
Professor Wilcox says, that “no man ean do his best 
work when he is continually surrounded by those who 
cannot understand his interests and accept his con- 
ception of values.” But shutting him off in a separate 
school is not the answer. If that is done, the rest 
of mankind will never have an opportunity to under- 
stand him. It is only as men of different interests 
and abilities work together that mutual understanding 
develops, and the individual—each individual—finds 
himself surrounded by understanding and by respect 
for his values, many of which he will share with all 
men. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that Professor 
Wilcox has not dealt with one important problem 
that is integrally related to the question of the segre- 
gation of college-preparatory education. That prob- 
lem concerns the relative amount of time and effort 
which should be devoted to general education and to 
specialized education. 

At the present time our society is marked by stresses 
and confusions. It is torn by serious and deep-seated 
cleavages. The need for developing cohesiveness and 
an ability to work together is greater, probably, than 
it has been in any period in our history. This need 
for developing unity and co-operation is recognized 
by an overwhelming majority of educators. There 
has been an attempt to meet the need by increasing 
the emphasis upon general education in the elementary 
school, in the high school, and in the college. It is 
becoming inereasingly evident that one of the chief 
tasks of the high school is general education, and that 
specialized education must be earried on in addition 
to, and as an integral part of, the fulfillment of the 
school’s central responsibility for developing demo- 
eratie personalities and for building democratic unity 
and effectiveness through general edueation. 

In this situation, to advocate the establishment of 
highly segregated high schools and to talk of de- 
veloping contentment among the masses and of devel- 
oping multi-faceted personalities for the mediocre 
and inferior, while “the sturdy few who prefer the 
hardships of intellectual competition” pursue their in- 
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dividualistie way with no conception of social respon- 
sibility broader than that of developing their own nar- 
row intellectual interests—to do these things is to 
advocate a social and educational philosophy which, 
far from being consonant with democracy, is its very 


Bwemt@? . «> 
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negation. To Byron is attributed the remark: “Wha 
is democracy ?—an aristocracy of blackguards,” Pro. 
fessor Wilcox is no more helpful when he amends jt 
to read: What is democracy ?—an aristocracy of jp. 
telleet. 





GENERAL CONCLUSIONS OF THE WORLD 
CONGRESS ON AIR AGE EDUCATION 

THE final official act of the World Congress on Air 
Age Edueation, held at International House, New 
York City, August 21-28, was to establish a committee 
and secretariat to keep alive the work started by the 
congress. The resolution states: 

The Organization Committee of this congress, with the 
addition of other persons including representatives of 
other peoples of the world, shall be made a continuing 
agency for the purpose of implementing the proposals of 
this congress. 

Ben M. Cherrington, director, Social Science Foun- 
dation, University of Denver, was elected chairman of 
The 


committee is charged with the responsibility of seeing 


the Organization Committee for the first year. 


that recommendations of the congress are earried out 
and of providing aid to educational agencies in the 
field of air-age education. 

The general conelusions of the congress are as 
follows: 

That changes are necessary throughout the educational 
structure. The airplane, by its speed, its ever-decreasing 
cost, and hence popularity, and the fact that it recognizes 
no physical boundaries has had such a rapid effect on the 
world that education has not kept up. With the advent 
of the airplane, as a military power, with supersonic speeds 
an actuality, and with the ‘‘internationalism’’ brought 
on by demand of commercial aviation for trade routes 
around the world, it was demanded by the congress that 


education be raised to equal levels. 


Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, a member of the Organization Com- 
mittee, stated before the congress: 

We cannot neglect the airplane... . / All the barriers 
of mankind are swept before us. We dare not lag behind 
the developments brought on by the airplane, for it has 
within itself the very force that will result in our destruc- 


tion if not harnessed. 


It was recommended that modernization of the con- 
tent and methods of presentation in many of the 
customary fields of study—biology, economics, geog- 
raphy, physies, political science, psychology, and soei- 
ology—should be undertaken in the light of the chang- 


ing conditions of the air age. 
The entire proceedings of the congress and all com- 


mittee reports will be edited and published in “Tj 
Proceedings of the First World Congress on Air Edy. 
cation” by Air Age Education Research, New York 
City. The report will be available to interested per 
sons and institutions throughout the world. 


THE ASSOCIATED UNIVERSITIES, INC. 

THE Associated Universities, Inc., representing nine 
leading educational institutions in the Kast, has been 
formed to establish the new atomic-research center ai 
Camp Upton, Long Island, according to an announe. 
ment by its president, Edward Reynolds of Harvari 
University. The organization will operate as con. 
tractor with the government the large research center 
at Camp Upton which has been transferred to the 
Manhattan Engineer District for the purpose. The 
nine institutions constituting the Associated Univer. 
sities consist of Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, the John 
Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Rochester, and Ya 
universities, and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology. Philip M. Morse, professor of physics, Mass: 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and wartime ¢os- 
sultant on scientifie projects to the Navy Departmen!, 
has been appointed director of scientifie research. Tht 
technical and nontechnical personnel will compris 
about 1,000 persons. The technical personnel will 1 
clude a permanent staff as well as scientists on leave 
from various universities, not limited to the nine thal 
constitute the organization. Seminars for the siaf 
and graduate students from universities are planne 
in the summer. 

According to Dr. Morse: 


The project is designed for the co-operation of scien: 
tists of the staffs of all universities, large and small. }) 
this co-operation, faculty members and graduate students 
will have the opportunity to get training in the new tech 
niques of nuclear research. . . . But in all of that pur 
research we will have in mind the peacetime application 
of our work to the medical and industrial fields. 


A NEW CURRICULUM IN RADIO AND TEL 
VISION AT THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Paut F. Dovauass, president, the American Univer 
sity (Washington, D. C.), announced on September! 
that the university is inaugurating “a complete careé 
curriculum to prepare men and women for leaders} 
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in radio and television.” In making the announce- 


ment, President Douglass said: 


The need for personnel in existing and future standard 
AM stations, the opportunity opened by the more than 
3.000 frequency-modulation stations that will be erected 
in the next half decade, and the development of televi- 
sion stations will be met by professionally trained men 
and women, many of whom have developed an interest in 
the field by specialized services in the Armed Forces... . 
The new communications revolution relates to the speed 
and quality of the transmission of information by spoken 
word, visual image, and auditory impression. 


The inerease in student enrollment in the radio 
courses already a part of the curriculum has steadily 
grown to the point that the establishment of a new 
program has become a necessity. Gordon Hubbel, 
director of program operations for radio station 
WMAL in Washington, has been appointed chairman 
of the eurriculum and liaison faculty member for the 
university and the industry. The entire plan em- 
braces the following: 

The immediate erection of a 400-foot television and 
frequency-modulation tower on the Artemus War Circle 
campus of the university by the Evening Star Broad- 


> casting Company, with studios from which the university 


will televise at least an hour’s program each week. 

The installation in September of a completely equipped 
known as the Daniel Calhoun 
Roper Studio, for student use and practice, located in the 
Arts Center. ... 

The publication of a 24-page illustrated brochure de- 
scribing in detail the course offerings and the opportuni- 
ties in the field... . A subsequent brochure will describe 


the program in television. 


Work in electronie and radio engineering will be 


| olfered in the division of sciences and mathematics, 
e with actual experience for students in the new trans- 
® mitting stations. 


‘ PARKS AIR COLLEGE NOW A DIVISION OF 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


| Parks Am CoixcE, nationally known aviation- 
) engineering school near East St. Louis (Ill.), beeame 
the Parks College of Aeronautical Technology of St. 
: Louis University in August. The university acquired 
g complete ownership by gifts and by purchasing all 
7 culstanding shares in the school after Oliver L. Parks, 
B founder and president, had transferred his holdings, 
amounting to over 43 per cent, to the university as a 
personal gift. Transfer of ownership gives “the old- 
est university west of the Mississippi River the na- 
iption’ s oldest Federally approved aviation school.” 
‘ The plant consists of 22 buildings located on 113 
»*res of campus and airport grounds, with extensive 
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shop, classroom, laboratory, and dormitory facilities. 
No substantial changes in the present curriculum 
offered at the college are contemplated, according to 
the Very Reverend Patrick J. Holloran, S.J:, president 
of the university. The curriculum includes three 
courses, “each providing approximately 4,500 hours of 
classroom, shop, laboratory, and physical education.” 
Graduates receive degrees in aviation-maintenance 
engineering, aviation-operations engineering, and aero- 
nautical engineering. Although founded in 1927 as a 
flying school, flight training is now only a minor part, 
about one per cent, of the curriculum. 

The Reverend George Bischofberger, S8.J., will be 
regent of the college, acting in the capacity of liaison 
officer between the university administration and the 
college; Dr. Parks will remain as dean; and Niels C. 
Beck, superintendent of instruction, will be associate 
dean. Members of the university staff who will be 
assigned to the college are: the Reverend Joseph E. 
Boland, S.J., and the Reverend Edmund F. Burke, 
S.J., both former chaplains; Don A. Livingston, of the 
department of economies; and Ralph B. Wagner, pro- 
fessor of speech and director of forensics, who has 
served the college for some years in addition to his 
work at the university. 


A SOCIOECONOMIC STUDY OF NURSES 

At the request of the National Nursing Council, the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties has begun a study 
of the socioeeonomie status of nurses. A question- 
naire, distributed in all parts of the country and to 
all types of nurses, will be sent to a representative 
sampling of 40,000 registered nurses to determine 
salaries, hours, working conditions, and job attitudes. 
In addition, interviews will be held with a smaller 
number to determine why nurses leave their profession 
for other fields and why there is so mueh shifting from 
one position to another in the profession. Data will 
then be compared with similar information concerning 
librarians, teachers, dietitians, and social workers. 

Margaret Reid, chairman of a subeommittee of the 
National Nursing Planning Committee of the council 
that has been seeking since the first of the year the 
best way to obtain current facts about the socioeco- 
nomie status of nurses, said recently: 

Wartime nursing shortages still continue, and national 
plans for expanding health facilities which will require 
increasing numbers of nurses point to the necessity for 
such a comprehensive inquiry. ... Each nurse who receives 
a questionnaire has a responsibility to answer 
promptly and fully, for her report on her own experiences 
will represent a number of nurses besides herself. It is 
significant that in this instance the nurse herself, rather 
asked how she 


serious 


than her employer or the public, is being 


feels about her work. 
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PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS NOT 
SYNONYMOUS 

Art the 3d annual Seminar on Public Relations for 
Higher Education, held at Syracuse University under 
the sponsorship of the School of Journalism and the 
American College Public Relations Association, Au- 
gust 12-17, especial emphasis was placed upon the 
statement that publicity and public relations are not 
synonymous. As a matter of fact, publicity ean result 
in poor public relations “unless an institution has done 
everything possible to eliminate misunderstandings, 
create good will, and give maximal service.” The term, 
“publie relations,” was defined variously, but all defi- 
nitions stressed the suggestion that “an institution’s 
policies, people, and publicity are the determining 
factors, with policies and people far more important 
than publicity.” 

Publie relations in the average college or university 
faces a complicated task in that each institution has 
“thirty or more publics,” and one of the major re- 
sponsibilities of publie relations is to interpret these 
publics to the institution. This, it was held, “includes 
continuing effort to secure and analyze the reactions 
of the various publics to an institution’s objectives, 
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services, and policies, present and proposed.” It js 
only when all persons associated with an institutio, 
accept responsibility in such an effort that a College 
or university can hope to see its prestige grow jp. 
creasingly and be reflected in the words and aetig, 
of its various publics. 


THE 26TH ANNUAL MEETING OF NC$§s 

THE National Council for the Social Studies yi 
hold its 26th annual meeting at the Hotel Statler i, 
Boston, November 28-30. On the opening day the 
delegates will visit Plymouth for a tour of points of 
historie interest, followed by Thanksgiving dinner anj 
attendance at the broadcast of the Town Meeting of 
the Air program. On Friday and Saturday, meeting; 
will consider the present-day problems of teachers and 
administrators of the social studies. In a widely ¢i- 
versified program, outstanding speakers will discus 
topics of interest to every teacher in the field, and 
there will be an extensive exhibit of educational ma- 
terials. For further information, write to Merrill F 
Hartshorn, executive secretary, NCSS, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6. The final program wil 
be ready for distribution about November 5. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THE ReveREND Harotp LELAND Yocuum, former 
president, American Lutheran Conference, has suc- 
ceeded the Reverend Otto Mees in the presidency of 
Capital University (Columbus, Ohio). Dr. Mees’s 
retirement after 34 years of service was reported in 
ScHoo. AND Society, January 5. 


LynpoN OsMoNnD Brown, former professor of ad- 
vertising, Northwestern University, founder and part- 
ner of the research organization, Stewart, Brown, and 
Associates, New York City, will succeed Carter David- 
son in the presidency of Knox College (Galesburg, 
Ill.), January 1, 1947. Dr. Davidson’s appointment 
to the presidency of Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.) was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Decem- 
ber 15, 1945. Harold E. Way, professor of physics, 
Knox College, is serving as acting president during 
the interim. 


WituiAm L. Nicuouas, former dean of men and di- 
rector of teacher placement, State Teachers College 
(Kearney, Nebr.), more recently supervisor, division 
of occupational information and guidance, Nebraska 
State Department of Public Instruction, has been ap- 
State Teachers College (Peru, 


pointed president, 


Nebr.), to sueceed Walter R. Pate. 


Victor P. Morey, dean, State Teachers College 
(Wayne, Nebr.), has sueceeded James Thomas Ander 
son in the presideney. Dr. Anderson retired, Septen- 
ber 1, after 11 years of service. 


THe Reverend Dean G. McKeEs, dean, the Biblical 
Seminary in New York (235 East 49th Street), sue 
ceeded Horace Ford Martin in the presidency, August 
15, when the latter retired after six years of service 
The Reverend Henry W. Mack has succeeded Dr. 
McKee, as reported in ScHoot AND Soctery, July 2) 
Katherine B. Galbreath has succeeded Caroline 
Palmer, professor of English Bible, retired, as deat 
of women. 


Witiiam GELLERMAN has sueceeded Chester Sior 
McGown as president, American International (0 
lege (Springfield, Mass.). The retirement of }t 
McGown on May 19 after 35 years of service was !* 
ported in ScHoou anD Society, March 2. 


VERNER J. WorMLIGHT has been elected principt 
Limington (Me.) Academy. 


Mary T. Tatcorr, dean, William Memorial Inst 
tute (New London, Conn.), has been named actif 
principal to sueceed Jerome Burtt, who has acceplet 
a post as teacher of mathematics, Champlain Collett 
(Plattsburg, N. Y.). 
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the psychological clinic, the Ohio State University, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 9, has 
been appointed dean of instruction, Sampson College 





































1D- 
i (Geneva, N. Y.). Other appointments to the staff of 
the Associated Colleges of Upper New York include: 
Dagobert de Levie, assistant professor of modern lan- 
SS ouages, and Ronald D. Gregory, instructor in in- 
will strumental musi, Sampson College; and G. S. Burrell, 
er in &: professor of mathematies; William H. Tenney and 
: the He Willard E. Martin, Jr., assistant professors of En- 
ts of 4 clish; Owen C. Owens, assistant professor of mathe- 
r and : : maties; Milton E, Jenkins, instructor in mathematics; 
g of 3 and Wilson L. Freseoln, instructor in Romance lan- 
dine Pe cuages, Champlain College. 
oe ' Cart B. SpagerH, assistant co-ordinator of inter- 
hh Be American Aff fairs, Department of State, has been ap- 
oe 4 pointed professor of law and dean, School of Law, 
Ani Py Sta anford University, to sueceed Marion Rice Kirk- 
! al Pa B wood. 
rill F 
16th | Mayor J. D. Buatr, registrar, Mercer University 
s vil (Macon, Ga.), has been appointed dean of the branch 
of the University of Georgia at Hunter Field (Savan- 
nah), according to a statement released to the press by 
Glen W. Sutton, whose appointment to the director- 
ship of the branch was reported in ScHOoL AnD So- 
ciety, August 24. Frank Clark, dean, Norman Jun- 
“lle jor College (Norman Park, Ga.), has succeeded 
Ande Major Blair. 
epte Doris CATHERINE Stout, dean of women, Ashland 
| (Ohio) College, has been appointed dean of women, 
. PB. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), to succeed 
we Be Mary Smallwood Wayte, who has accepted a post in 
8 othe one-year emergency veterans’ course, Pennsylvania 
~ Area College Center Program, Philadelphia. Dr. 
ee Wayte’s husband, Charles F. Wayte, assistant profes- 
«feet of economies and business administration, St. 
july : & wrence University, has left to complete work for 
line 4 > doctorate in Temple University. The following 
neslene. ointments were reported early in August: to 
1 associate professorship, William R. Willoughby 
r Stowe history and government); to assistant professor- 
nal Cok s; William Alexander Campbell (music), LeRoy 
of Dt Kohler (economies), William Herman Draper 
was ME eetaphy), Joseph K. Balogh (sociology), and 
’ bi coln Coles Pettit (biology); and to instructor- 
Bip, Adrian Whitaker Ruland (chemistry), Vivi- 
rinelp J @bne Esther Hyman (English), Max Horlick (modern 
pe ''svages), and George Henry Krablin (physical edu- 
7 pene Robert J. Houston was named assistant in 
P ise ‘th and physieal education. 





Dantrer TD Wenn ° ‘ 
VANIEL D. Peper, executive officer and supervisor, 


State Civil Service Commission, has been ap- 
Doin: 
inted dean of students, University of Denver, and 






tinois S 
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C. M. Lourrrr, whose appointment as director of 
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Dwight C. Baird, supervisor of occupational informa- 
tion and guidance, Colorado State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, director of placements. .Charles H. 
Maruth was recently appointed to the newly created 
post, director of registration and rezords. 


In August the following persons returned to col- 
leges and universities in the Near East: James O. 
Pinkston, dean, Medical School, and Leslie Leavitt, 
head of the department of education and director, 
Preparatory School, American University of Beirut 
(Lebanon), and John Bliss, dean, School of En- 
gineering, Robert College (Istanbul, Turkey). Allen 
O. Whipple, professor of surgery, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will join the staff of the American University of 
Beirut later in September; William J. Pyles and 
Edith Sproul Pyles left in August to join the medical 
staff, as did Dwight G. Stouffer, instructor in En- 
glish. Florence N. Brumbaugh, former principal, 
Demonstration School, Hunter College (New York 
City), has been appointed director, Community School, 
Robert College; other appointments include those of 
Henry Malter, assistant professor of civil engineering, 
and Theodore H. Barrett, associate professor of civil 
engineering. 


Joun R. Spicer, dean, Westminster College (New 
Wilmington, Pa.), has been appointed dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, Kent (Ohio) State University. John 
Orr, professor of Bible and philosophy, has succeeded 
Dr. Spicer. 


SHarvy GRENIER UmpBeck has been named dean 
of the college, College of William and Mary (Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.), to sueceed James Wilkinson Miller, 
dean of the faculty, who resigned, September 1. 


ir 

Mrs. Hinton McLeop assumed her post as dean 
of women, Flora Macdonald College (Red Springs, 
N. C.), September 1. 


Joun L. STEELE has been appointed associate dean 
and professor of education, Springfield (Mass.) Col- 
lege. 


Kart AHRENDT, and 
violin, Florida State College for Women (Tallahas- 
see), has been appointed director, School of 


Augustana College (Rock Island, Ill.). 


professor of composition 


Musie, 


Hester A. Moran has been appointed director, 
School of Nursing, Druid City Hospital, 
(Ala.). 


Tusealoosa 


GEORGE T. NICKERSON, acting dean of Sears- 
dale 


tor of admissions, 


boys, 


(N. Y.) High School, has been appointed direc 
Colby College 
to sueceed Daniel G. 
reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Lewis has been named head coach of 


(Waterville, Me.), 
appointment was 

Mareh 23. Mr. 
football. 


Lewis, whose 
, 
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Currrorp S. OsporneE has sueceeded E. H. Hollands 
as chairman, department of philosophy, University of 
Kansas. Dr. Hollands, having reached the mandatory 
retirement age for administrative heads, has been re- 
tired to a teaching post after 33 years in the chair- 


manship. 


CasKEY SETTLE has been appointed professor of 
health and physical education and head of the depart- 
ment, New Mexico Highlands University (Las Vegas). 


JouN B. Wixzvr, professor of structural engineer- 
ing and acting head of the department of civil and 
sanitary engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been appointed head of the department to 
succeed the late Theodore B. Parker, whose death was 
reported in Scuoo. AnD Socrety, May 6, 1944. 


JACK FINEGAN, head of the department of religious 
education, Iowa State College (Ames), will succeed. 
C. C. MeGown as head of the department of Old 
Testament, Pacifie School of Religion (Berkeley, 
Calif.), September 16. 


BENJAMIN POWELL, librarian, University of Mis- 
sourl, has been named librarian, Duke University 
(Durham, N. C.), to succeed Joseph Penn Breedlove, 
who is retiring this month after 38 years of service. 


Rosert Harvey GRANT has been appointed pro- 
fessor of English, Doshisha University (Kyoto, 
Japan). 

ALBERT TaAyLor Mis, professor emeritus, the 
James Millikin University (Decatur, Il.), is returning 
this fall to teach one course in English history. Pro- 
fessor Mills was retired in 1943 after having served 
as head of the department of history and political 


science since its inception in 1903. 


THE following will begin their new duties at Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal) this month: as- 
sociate professors, Miriam Gray (physical education) 
and G. Harlow Evans (physical science); assistant 
professors, Arthur W. Watterson (geography), Gwen 
Smith (physical education), Donald T. Ries (biologi- 
cal science), Helen M. Cavanagh (social science), and 
Hazel M. Messimore (Spanish); instructors, Marie 
Jessa and Harriet R. Wheeler (business education), 
Waneta S. Catey (education), and Margaret Parret 
(speech); and James E. Goff (faculty assistant in 
physical education). Frieda Anne Grieder, whose ap- 
pointment as dean of women, State Teachers College 
(Winona, Minn.), was reported in ScHoot anpD So- 
oreTY, April 28, 1945, has been named assistant dean 


of women. The following were retired on August 31: 


W. A. L. Beyer, head of the department of social 
science, to be succeeded by Richard G. Browne, a mem- 
ber of the staff since 1928; and May Goodwin, teacher 
in the Illinois Soldier’s and Sailor’s Children’s School. 
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KENNETH CLEETON, principal, Boulder ((Colo,) 
Senior High School, has been apointed associate pro. 
fessor of education, College of William and Mar, 
(Williamsburg, Va.), to succeed Lindley J. Stiles 
whose appointment as associate professor of edues. 
tion and director of student teaching, University o{ 
Illinois, was reported in ScHoou AND Society, August 


17. 


Lusin Pog LEGGETT, now on terminal leave from th 
Armed Forces, has been appointed assistant professor, 
department of speech, the George Washington Univer. 
sity (Washington, D. C.). 


In an expansion of teaching and character-researe) 
programs, the following have been appointed to ihe 
department of psychology, Union College (Schenee. 
tady, N. Y.): Charles A. Godcharles and Rex \. 
Collier, assistant professors; Richard S. Doty, Mer 
vyn M. Morse, and Joseph R. Bogle, research fellows; 
and Margaret K. Stevens, research associate. The 
psychology laboratory is under the direction of Ernes 
M. Ligon. John C. Fetzer has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of economies and business adminis 
tration, and George F. Hanson, instructor in geology 


Georce M. Kummer, former instruetor in English, 
Seton Hall College (South Orange, N. J.), has been 
appointed assistant professor of English, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University. 


THE following have been appointed to the staff o! 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology (Hough 
ton): assistant professors, George P. Schubert (me- 
chanical drawing, part time), Frederick Wittig (me 
chanical engineering), Charles San Clemente (chet 
istry), and George Horton (physies); instructors 
Howard B. Anderson and Ralph Rodefer (mathe 
matics), Walter T. Anderson and William F. Gi- 
bert (physics), Howard C. Willson (chemistry), Mr 
Melvin Viant and Willard Whitman (English), a! 
Mrs. S. R. Price (engineering administration, ps 
time) ; and temporary instructors, Thomas Coon (¢iv! 
engineering) and Harry Crawford (physics). Bru 
Nardi has been appointed counselor and acting chit! 
of the Veterans’ Administration Center, now nearili 


completion. 


On August 17, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt 
announced the following appointments: to assistal 
professorships, Harry L. Kutz (biology), Sidney © 
Morse (history), and Richard §. Landry (economts) 
and to instruetorships, Norman R. Ford and Willian 
S. Chadwick (English), Kenneth M. Kidd (civil e# 
neering), and Edward I. Martin (social seiences). 


H. Ricwarps Livineston, head of the wage 
of history, Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy; hts 
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been appointed assistant professor of history, West- 
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Recent Deaths 


Rurus Matuer Baa, professor emeritus of geology 
and mineralogy, Lawrence College (Applefon, Wis.), 
died, August 20, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 
Bagg had served as principal of a high school in 
Maine (1891-92) ; assistant in geology (1895-97), the 
Johns Hopkins University; assistant (1897), New 
York State Museum; professor of geology and min- 
eralogy (1898-99), Colorado College; instructor in a 
high school in Colorado (1899-1900) ; submaster of a 
high school in Massachusetts (1901-03) ; professor of 
mineralogy and petrology (1903-04), New Mexico 
School of Mines; mining engineer and geologist (1904- 
07); instructor in geology (1907-11), University of 
Illinois; and at Lawrence College (1911-34). 


Joun A. Reimers, former professor of social ad- 
ministration, School of Social Administration, the Ohio 
State University, whose appointment as dean, School 
of Social Work, University of Connecticut, was re- 
ported in ScHooL anD Sociery, April 20, was drowned 
August 23, while on vacation in Minnesota. 


ERNEST RUTHERFORD Groves, professor of sociology, 
the University of North Carolina, died, August 28, at 
the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Groves, who was 
credited with having taught “the world’s first college 
class in marriage in 1925,” had served as professor 
of sociology (1903-07, 1909-19) and dean (1914-19), 
College of Arts, University of New Hampshire; in- 
struetor (1907-09), Dartmouth College; professor of 
sociology (1919-27), Boston University; and at the 
University of North Carolina (since 1927). 


Stuart MEAD WRIGHT, dean, School of Law, North- 
eastern University, died, August 28, at the age of 
forty-two years. Dean Wright was appointed to a 
professorship of law in 1940 and in 1945, after a 
period of service in the AAF, returned to the univer- 
sity as dean. 


JOHN Steuart Curry, well-known painter of murals 
and artist-in-residence (since 1936), the University of 
Wisconsin, suecumbed to a heart attack, August 29, at 
the age of forty-eight years. 












r0- minster College (Fulton, Mo.). 
ary Hersert K. ZASSENHAUS, formerly of the staff of 
les, ) Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
ae ' pointed assistant professor of economies, Hofstra Col- 
i a lege (Hempstead, N. Y.). 
x AccorDING to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
¥ Socrery under date of August 14, the following have 
oa 3 been appointed to the staff of Ball State Teachers Col- 
‘is : lege (Muncie, Ind.): assistant professors, Willard 
as " Evans Skidmore (foreign languages), Lester E. 
q Hewitt and Everett William Ferrill (social science), 
are! 2 John B. Shackford and Edward Strother (English), 
the a and Milton C. Olsen (business education) ; instructors, 
nce Dorothy Mae Lucke (home economies), Mina Mohn- 
cM ' son (business education), Evelyn F. Cummings (mu- 
Mer- Fs sic), and Rosemary B. Fisher (physical education). 
lows; J In the Burris School, Stella Shivikas has been named 
The [— instructor in art, Rolland Weiser, instructor in the 
irnest sixth grade, and Leonard Davis, instructor in English. 
d as- q Theresa Schermer has been appointed director of the 
ninis ) home-management house; Roma Hayworth, director 
ology 4 of the speech and hearing clinic; Vernon B. Craig, 
> examiner in the Veterans’ Guidance Center; Juanita 
iglish, 4 Brumfiel, assistant in instruction in music; and Ber- 
; been J nard McKenzie, assistant in instruction in physical 
ywling 3 edueation. 

TILDEN WELLS, former professor of music and head 
taff of fe of the department of fine arts, Arkansas Agricultural 
Toug! 4 and Mechanical College, has been named instructor in 
t (me J music, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), and 
y(t | Maureen Roske instruetor in voiee. 

— | Ernest S. H. Baars, sales and development engi- 
weet Breer of the Vilter Manufacturing Company, has been 
, Gi. ’ pnpreaten instructor in refrigeration and air-condi- 
" g toning theory, Milwaukee School of Engineering. 
n), ani Grace F. Marcus, ease supervisor for the Depart- 
n, put fement of Publie Welfare (Baltimore), has been ap- 
n (civ PePointed to the faculty of the School of Applied Social 
Brun’ Me Sciences, University of Pittsburgh. 
ng chic 
nearil: BS 

Shorter Papers. 
‘ld, " FRCENERAL EDUCATION IS NOT REGIMEN 
assistadi i 
nev © TATION 
_— “REGIMENTATION !” has been the exclamation of 
Williaa 





many a disgruntled professor of the liberal arts this 
ear as he examined “model eurricula” from the 
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F peener pastures of brother and sister colleges, or 
f Da Ursory inn : 

partmes id cursory, irritated attention to the new program 

emy, * in ‘udy being devised for his own institution. 












Undoubtedly, many of the so-ealled “general edu- 
cation” curricula now being studied, recommended, or 
newly adopted seem, at first glance, more stringent 
in their prescribed studies than former programs; but 
to dismiss them airily as instruments of regimentation 
is to reject the principle in which general education 
is anchored, to ignore the very fountainhead from 
which springs the stream of our most recently pub- 
licized educational processes. 
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Not that the doctrine of individual differences, with 
its scientifie implications, is a purely modern inven- 
tion. On the contrary, it existed already in essence 
in the social philosophies of Plato, Aristotle, John 
Locke, and other thinkers. Students of history might 
cite many examples of pioneers whose thought and 
teachings were the equivalent of the best in educa- 
tional practice today. On the American scene, we 
may recall our early universities, so intensively de- 
voted to the professional training of ministers, where 
instructional procedures were to a large extent indi- 
vidualized. 

As early as 1892, Charles W. Eliot, then president, 
Harvard University, declared: 

Every child is a unique personality. ... It is for the 

interest of society that every individual child’s peculiar 
gifts and powers should be developed and trained to the 
highest degree.! 
Ten years later, Dewey was to assert that the child 
and “not subject matter . .. determines quality and 
quantity of learning.”* Mass education was publicly 
deplored by President Harper of the University of 
Chicago in 1905.5 With the contributions of Thorn- 
dike and with the development of intelligence tests 
for the U. S. Army during the first World War, the 
objective-measurement movement received impelling 
stimulation. Nontraditional eurricula such as_ the 
Dalton and Winnetka plans were devised for secon- 
dary and elementary education, respectively, and met 
with a mixed reception. On a higher level, tutorial 
instruction was established for specially chosen stu- 
dents. Although concerned for the most part with 
the individual presentation of intellectuai material, it 
was based on a desire to stimulate growth through 
fullest utilization of personal potentialities in aca- 
demic areas. In the present-day functionai or experi- 
mental curricula, individuality has becom» the nucleus 
of the educative process. Such life-centered curricula 
are founded on a philosophieal concept known as the 
personnel point of view, aptly described by Cowley 
as that doctrine which “puts emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual student and his all-around development as a 
person rather than upon his intellectual training alone 
and which promotes the establishment in educational 
institutions of curricular programs, methods of in- 
struction, and extrainstructional media to achieve such 
emphasis.’ 

Now general education in its truest sense is char- 
acterized by the personnel point of view. He who 
has studied the excellent volume, “General Education 
in the American College” (1939), a volume sponsored 
by the National Society for the Study of Education 

1 Proceedings of the National Education Association, 
1892, p. 621. 

2‘*The Child and the Curriculum,’’ 1902, p. 14. 


3“*The Trend in Higher Edueation.’’ 
4W. H. Cowley, Educational Record, 1936, 17, p. 222. 
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and prepared under the enlightened direction of Alvin 
C. Eurich, is cognizant of that fact and would agree 
with its authors that a precise definition for genera) 
education would be difficult to formulate. Since j 
aims to be fluid and dynamic, it varies from institp. 
tion to institution. Certain characteristics are, hoy. 
ever, recurrent. General education seeks development 
of the student as a member of a free democratie go. 
ciety, not as a regimented individual in a preseribej 
and fixed system. In the early stages of college work 
it places a higher value on the general as opposed to 
the specialized. Stressing Gestalt patterns, it has , 
tendency to experiment with departmental offerings 
merged in a functional curriculum. In essence, it does 
not aim to constrict, or to regiment, but rather to 
capitalize on individual potentialities through the ap. 
plication of its guiding principle, the personnel point 
of view. 

Most institutions have, of recent months, paid hon- 
age to the concept of general education. Analysis 
of their new catalogues and syllabi, of pronoune- 
ments made in public, is revealing in that respect. : 
Yet in our approach to curricular revision and inno- 
vation, it is imperative that instructional methods and Jy 
personnel procedures receive that liberal revitalization 
which alone will enable them to infuse with life a 
otherwise formless mass. 

Teaching skill can transmute a rigid pattern into 
a radiant experience. So, too, can a flexible curric- Sy / 
lum become stereotyped in the hands of the indi 7 
ferent, the incompetent, or the eareless teacher. Ever 
program of study stressing interdepartmental eo-oper Ry SP 
ation, delightful and necessary as that may be, ai 7 | 
designated as a “cross-cut,” functional course, 1s 20 
ipso facto advancing the ideals of general education 
On the contrary, often such courses merely represtli 
a mosaic display of separate segments of subject 
matter material, taught in a reactionary ianner. Tle 
weakness in much edueational planning today would 
seem to lie px a failure to recognize the indissoluble 
relationship existing between curriculum and insinc 
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As an individual whose major training and exp 
ence has been in the humanities, the writer has oltel 
deplored the unsympathetic attitude displayed 
many professors in the liberal arts toward their 
leagues in educational psychology. This lack of tf 
preciation may perhaps be explained by unconstil® 
resentment held against specialists operating in a Dee 
which seemingly should belong to all educators. x / 
as never before, the conscientious instructor will 
quire not only mastery of his subject medium, bet 
sight into the laws of learning and a scientific u* 
standing of personality differences. Where acqum 
this technical knowledge more readily than in the ™ 
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ings of those who have made a life work of the study? 


an Should we find ourselves at variance with our peers, 
eo such disagreement will at least crystallize our thought. 
neral Crities will object: the personnel point of view, 
he veneral education, functional curricula, these and 
ei other formulae used by the educational psychologists 
mtd deseribe concepts that have existed always under dif- 
aoe ferent names. True, and equally correct, is the fact 
gigs that gifted administrators and teachers have since the 
eribed days of antiquity, thanks to personal charm, intuitive 
work intelligence, or artistic imagination, transcended in- 
sed to numerable professional difficulties. 
has ’ In view, however, of the truly phenomenal scientific 
rings advance manifest in educational psychology today, it 
it does would seem that all laborers in the edueational vine- 
her to ' vard could be enriched by a thoughtful study of this 
he v subject. Here as elsewhere we must exercise common 
| point > sense in our choice of mentors and of models. ‘Per- 
| haps a treasure store of riches is awaiting us, if we 
d hom J but choose to unlock the door. Far from being regi- 
nalysis ' mented, the instructor who is adventurously following 
sone J the gleam of general education must needs adjust to 
respect. J an ever-broadening sphere of responsibility. 
1 inno- a 
fis ail A Metva Linp 
lization 3 Mt. HoLyOKE COLLEGE 
cali ' AN EX-GI PONDERS TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
yn into . For reasons my former occupation makes obvious, 
eurric: ee | have been separated from the teaching profession 
e indi: fe for a few years. This separation has permitted me, 
_ Byery ee however, to view the profession with a detached per- 


e0-0pet e spective closed to most who are actively engaged. 

From the beginning of this. recent international 
unpleasantness, I have watched with grave concern 
‘spiraling prices, resulting from labor-management 
conflict, vietimize the unorganized white-collar, con- 
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e, 1s not 
ducation. 


rep resent 


subjet: sumer class to which we belong. The use of the term 
rer, The He "2organized is not meant to belittle the efforts of the 
yy woud fe v2rious state and national teachers’ and educators’ 
jjssoluble eAssociations. They have secured real financial gains 
1 instruc Hand their progress in nonpeeuniary fields has been 
Beven greater, Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
a expet eachers? salaries lag far behind the ineomes of other 
has oftet eres and are well in arrears of industrial- 
javed bf Norkers’ wages. I may add, paren‘hetically, that 
theit oo: ur tenure is no more certain than that of industrial 
ck of a ‘ape if we openly advocate wage adjustment. 
consti ray ip this so? Why has a potentially articulate 
in a fil Pecupational group with great capacity for collective 
ee Now ction been left out in the seramble for higher in- 
will pmes f The answer is simple to state, but maybe not 
1m, but : a to effect. 
fe unit i is elementary economies to state that society 
a acai" as always paid its servants not what they are worth 


Cre eae ‘ ‘ 
nthe i ut What these servants make society believe they are 
n tl 
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worth. Hence it is idle to speculate on what would 
constitute a fair share of the national income, for 
that share is an abstraction. It would be that pro- 
portion which we would have competence enough to 
bring into being as a reward for our services. It 
would become a reality only to the extent that we 
have the power to give actual effect to it. To date 
we have been paid far below what the traffie will bear. 

At the last teachers’ conference that I attended, 
I listened to an elderly member of our New York 
State Teachers Association hicrarchy fatuously sug- 
gest that we send our most beautiful female members 
as a sort of pulchritudinous lobby to the state legis- 
lature to ask for salary increases. Stuff and nonsense! 
Such tacties would secure no more than a few dinner 
dates from the more mundane legislators. 

What we need is the aggressive, militant leadership 
of younger blood to unite us into an eff-ctive pressure 
group similar to Caesar Petrillo’s musicians’ union. 
I realize that this sounds like educational heresy to 
an occupational group long accustomed to reflect the 
opinions and attitudes of persons in authority, but it 
is high time for us to awake from the passive torpor 
and abysmal apathy that has resulted in our being 
content with a nebulous psychological income to which 
our position in the community supposedly entitles us. 

It is myopie in the extreme to condemn pressure 
groups as un-American, even though they are at- 
tempting to further their own ends. Let us remem- 
ber that the essence of democracy is participation, 
and any kind of participation is better than the dry 
rot of inactivity which today so patently portends the 
end of democratic processes in America. 


BERNARD J. GORROW 
WATERTOWN 9, N. Y. 


NYLONS AND THE LAMPS OF LEARNING 


IT is news no longer that the country is suffering 
from a shortage of teachers. So convineed is every- 
one, from the topmost superintendent and university 
president to the humblest citizen, that tne situation 
is “eritical” (or “alarming,” or “acute,” or “grave”), 
that even the mounting figures fail to eause more than 
the merest excitement. Only a few skeptical voices 
are heard: those of teacher-veterans who are taking 
seriously the words of the “leading” educators that the 
returning serviceman will not be satisfied with his old 
job, but will seek a more responsible and a better- 
paying one. 

There are two ways of meeting the challenge of in- 
sufficiency of teachers. The easiest way out is the 
historical one, that of doing nothing other than shrug- 
ging one’s shoulders and remarking that this erisis will 
This 
plan of action, or better, inaction, may be charaeter- 
ized as deterministic, optimistic, and Nirvanistie. 


in time be resolved as were its predecessors. 
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On the other hand, there are some who scorn this 
poliey of inaetivity and who, consequently, devise pro- 
eedures for meeting head-on the teacher-personnel 
emergency. Such individuals do not respect the hoary 
traditions of the professions; they are iconoclastie, 
dynamie, activistie. 

The chances are that the proprietors of the Man- 
kato, Minn., Teachers Service Bureau will not gain 
any pedagogical Pulitzer prize or be elected laureates 
of a professional fraternity. It is very possible that 
their names will remain in obscurity until rescued 
therefrom by a doctoral candidate of the future. But 
it is only just and proper that their achievement be 
suitably recorded before memory grows dim. 

Sometime in the spring of the current year the 
newspapers announced that the above-mentioned bu- 
reau hit upon an ingenious method of procuring 
teachers. As soon as a woman teacher signed a con- 
tract with the bureau, she was presented with a pair 
of nylon stockings. It is reported that more than two 
dozen pairs of nylons were thus disposed of. Un- 
doubtedly, this method produced results and should 
have been widely imitated. Yet, did the various teach- 
ers’ agencies and school boards corner the nylon mar- 
ket in the nearest store selling ladies’ apparel? By 
no means! Evidently the majority of those engaged 
in hiring teachers hold to the plan of inaction out- 
lined a few paragraphs ago. 

Viewed from the angle of long-range planning, even 
the nylon method is inadequate. Feminine wants may 
be too complicated to be satisfied with the offer of 
nylons, however desirable they may be of and by them- 
selves. Woman, after all, does not live by stockings 
alone; indeed, woman does not like to live alone. Here, 
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then, is a golden opportunity for constructive work jy 
reducing the teacher shortage. Let all the educationa| 
agencies concerned with the procurement of teacher 
personnel offer as an inducement to lady teachers , 
chance to get acquainted with suitable bachelors 
From then on, naturally, it will be up to the lady eon. 
cerned. Without a doubt, this plan would just abou 
eliminate the emergency. Care must be exercised, 
however, that none but qualified teachers be permitted 
to enroll under the terms of this unique project. 

Since it is conceivable that not even the offer of 
prospective matrimony might attract sufficient lady 
teachers to keep educationa! service at its customary 
high level, the plan for procuring teachers should pro- 
vide for special offers to men. What a pair of nylons 
is to a lady teacher, a new white shirt is to a male. 
But why stop here? There are many men who could 
be lured to the classroom with the offer of a ear, 
Furthermore, there wi!’ be some instances where the 
possibility of introdueu +: to glamor girls (objective: 
matrimony, of course) ght induce a schoolmaster 
to return to the profess on. 

These suggestions are being made in the belief that 
there are still enough pi. neering spirits, professional 
and lay, who are willing to try new meihods. This 
atomie age requires more than a mere passive atti- 
tude. If education is to survive, those guiding it must 
undertake measures to insure survival. Such measures 
have been sketched in this article. It remains for the 
educational helmsmen to ponder over these and to con- 
trive additional methods for eliminating the preseut 
threat to their professional existence. 

Witiiam W. BrickMAN 

THE BRoNx, NEW YORK CITY 





MEASURING THE EFFECTS OF A SEMESTER 
OF COLLEGE WORK ON THE CONSERVA- 
TIVE-PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES OF 
STUDENTS 


In the fall of 1945 I decided to make an attempt at 
measuring the influence of a semester’s work at Deni- 
son University on the conservative-progressive ten- 
dencies of a class of 25 students consisting of sopho- 
mores and juniors. 

The test worked out at Columbia University by 
R. B. Raup, with the assistance of Obed Williamson 
and Francis Peterson, was selected for this purpose. 
This test consists of 79 items designed to measure the 
degree of conservative-progressive tendencies of stu- 
dents in relation to seven contrasting categories: (1) 
statice-dynamie, (2) academic-direct, (3)  scientific- 
philosophical, (4) individual-social, (5) hereditary- 
environment, (6) passive-active, (7) separate mind- 


naturalistic view. The test is ingeniously scored ‘0 
as to yield both a conservative-progressive score i 
reference to each of the seven eategories mentioned 
above, and at the same time a seore indicating the 
student’s conviction, called by the makers of the te’ 
an intensity score and found by dividing the indi- 
vidual’s total score by the number of items in the 
test. 

The test was first administered to the class in Sep 
tember and again in January of this year. The 00 
course taken during the semester by all members 
the class was the course in Introduction to Educ 
A careful check showed that the 25 studets 


mn 
Lb 


tion. 
who took the test in January 60 separate course 
18 different departments of the college were being 
studied. Hence, there was no common pattern © 
class work that could have been responsible for the 
18 students who showed a growth in their progres 
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condencies, nor yet for the seven who had drifted 
| farther toward the conservative view by the 


t} 
iii 


January test. 
TABLE 1 
rup MEDIAN PROGRESSIVE ScoRE FOR THREE DIFFERENT 
: GrourSs IN EAacH OF THE SEVEN CATEGORIES OF 
THE TEST OF CONSERVATIVE-PROGRESSIVE 
TENDENCIES 








-tcecer+. + oS 








age 
Denison studentS .....-. 89 46 65 62 62 33 43 49 
Students of Colorado State 
 Celeg® ga+sceeneeae 51 64 67 73 64 58 55 62 
College professors of edu- * A bs 
COHIOD coc csccccemane 67 84 72 75 60 73 79 73 





A very careful analysis of the test scores revealed 
certain facts: 

|. For the group as a whole, the January testing 
evealed a swing toward a more progressive point of 
view of 3.3 per cent over the September scores. 

2. On the other hand, whil ‘the students showed a 
Jight gain in progressivene “they revealed a loss in 
personal convietion. Durir’' his period of 14 weeks 
ntervening between the tests)the students’ strength of 
conviction showed a loss of 9.1 per cent. This loss 
u strength of convietion m&y be one of the natural 
consequences of higher education. Certainly extended 
research at this point is needed. 

3. The previous academic record of students gave 
no hint as to whether a given student had become more 
progressive or more conservative in his views. Two 
students whose academic record was “C” or less showed 
the greatest change toward progressiveness, while 
three other students with records of “B+” showed the 
greatest swing toward conservativism as measured by 
the test. 

!, A reasonable degree of validity of the test is in- 
dicated through its discrimination from group to 
group. Analysis revealed that the median seore on 
the progressive aspect of the test by the 25 Denison 
students was 49, that of a number of upper classmen 
it the Colorado State College of Education was 62, 
while that of a large number of professors of eduea- 
ion in professional schools for the education of 
teachers was 73.1 

This difference between the degree of progressive- 
less Of Denison students and those of advanced stand- 
ing enrolled in a college of education is significant 
and to be expeeted. Likewise, experience shows that 


| Wrinkle and Gilchrist. ‘‘Secondary Education in 


ican > rae >) P s e 
puetieng Democracy,’’ p. 59, Farrar and Reinhart, Inc., 


professors in a given school are more progressive in 
their social, political, religious, and philosophical 
views than are their students. This agreement*of test 
scores with common observation speaks well for the 
validity of the test and hence for the significance of 
the findings mentioned in items 1 and 2. 
C. L. Masor 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 
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The Americana Annual. Pp. 852. Americana Corpora- 
tion, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 1946. $10. 
Institutions or individuals purchasing the complete “Ency- 
clopedia Americana” at a cost of $150 are entitled to copies 
of the “Annual” for a period of 10 years for $5. 


HARTLEY, HELENE W. The Unlaid Cornerstone of Ameri- 
can Education. Pp. 30. Syracuse University. 1946. 
The J. Richard Street lecture for 1946 in which the need 
for teachers, administrators, and parents to reshape estab- 
lished concepts of education to the needs and purposes of 
universal education is emphasized. 
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MANSBRIDGE, ALBERT. The Kingdom of the Mind. Pp. 

xvii+178. Meridian Press, Ltd., 90 Ebury St., London, 
S.W. (by permission of J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 
London). 1945. 5/-. 
Essays and addresses, 1903-1937, of the founder of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, who throughout his life 
has preached the doctrine of higher nonvocational educa- 
tion for working men and women. 


MARTIN, LOWELL (editor). Personnel Administration in 
Libraries. Pp. 168. University of Chicago Press. 
1946. $3.00. 

Papers presented before the Library Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, August 27-September 1, 1945. The 
focusing of several contrasting points of view on a central 
issue of librarianship gives added value to the book. In- 
dexed. 

s 

Sauiers, E. A. Modern Practical Accounting—Elemen- 
tary. Illustrated. Pp. 365. American Technical So- 
ciety, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 37. 1946. 
Presents an exposition of the principles and rules of double- 
entry bookkeeping as outlined by Paciolo over 400 years ago 
and their subsequent development in industry. 
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————, Modern Practical Accounting — Advanced. 
Illustrated. Pp. 368. American Technical Society. 
1946. 
A continuation of the study of accounting principles in 
their application to the problems of business. Indexed. 
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THORMAN, GEORGE. ‘‘Toward Mental Health.’’ Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, No. 120. Pp. 32. Publie Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 1946. 
$0.10. 

A pamphlet prepared in co-operation with the National 
Mental Health Foundation which has been carefully checked 
by a number of the country’s leading psychiatrists. 
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Boys Really Learn to Study 


Individualized teaching. Small classes. Accredited. 


College Preparation. Senior & Junior School. 


Country location. 
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VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 
teachers and administrators. Where you learn of 
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When you Use Our Tests and Inventories you are 
obtaining the finest products that expert technical 





It publishes only a distinctive type of test, 


Each test must: 
a. Reveal pupil difficulties and needs 
b. Furnish all data in usable form 
e. Clearly explain the use of test results 


d. Include age or grade and percentile 


norms 


It provides a free consultant service on technical 


questions and problems. 
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It employs a staff of experts to select, develop, | 


and validate its tests, write its educational bul- 


letins, and conduct its research. 


It conducts a machine-scoring service for the 


benefit of schools which desire it. 


It maintains a psychological clinic for the test- 
ing, analysis, and counseling of individuals with 


ability, achievement, or personality problems, 


service can provide. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


California Test Bureau 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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